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Chamber may become a mob. It will be far too
large for effective deliberation, if all, or even a
reasonable portion, of those entitled to a summons
should care to be present. Incidentally, it may be
observed that the increased size of the House makes
the constitutional remedy of "swamping1* all but
impossible in practice, and thus has produced one
of the very results aimed at in the Peerage Bill of
1719. The Peers, under George L, endeavoured to
establish a monopoly for themselves by restraining
the Crown from the creation of more than six
beyond the then existing number of peerages.
The attempt, if it had succeeded, would have given
us, instead of a peerage, a nobility; instead of an
aristocratic class, shading gradually into other
sections of the community, we should have had
a narrow and rigidly-defined privileged caste. The
project was indefensible and was, very fortunately,
defeated. But it was not entirely the outcome of
mere selfish exclusiveness: it was also dictated in
part by the desire to remain independent, and
to save the House of Lords from being filled with
courtiers and subservient ministerial nominees.

The Crown never has "swamped" the Upper
Chamber ;* but it is conceivable that it might have
done so, when perhaps thirty or forty new patents

* Brougham declared that there was no real intention of
swamping in 1882, and that he would himself have opposed
the project if brought forward seriously. See his British
Constitution, p. 268. This use of the prerogative had been
advised by the Cabinet in a memorandum to the King before
the general election of December, 1910, and it might have
been applied if the Peers had refused to accept the Parlia-
ment Act of 1911; but in that case it might have been
necessary to create three hundred new peerages or even more.